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of invalidity, and must deal with, one subject of taxa- Chapter
tion only unless customs or excise duties are concerned.1    __1
Hence tlie Senate has come to exercise the widest
powers in tariff matters, for it need not yield if its
suggestions are objected to, and matters are normally
settled by compromise. Tlie Senate, therefore, has
virtually power to amend. For deadlocks between the
houses there is the provision that if a bill is rejected
twice, with an interval of three months intervening,
by the Senate, the Governor-General may dissolve both
houses; if the bill is then rejected, the issue may be
laid before a joint session, at which it will pass if it
secures an absolute majority of the total numbers of
both houses. The procedure has once been used, in 1914,
when the result was to inflict a crushing defeat on the
Government of Mr. Cook. In constitutional proceedings
either house in theory can secure a reference to the
people, but in practice only the lower house can exer-
cise the power, as we have seen above.
The Senate has completely failed to act as a pro-
tector of the rights of the States, nor has it attracted
politicians of any high order, who prefer the lower
house, in which reputation and office can be won. The
mode of election has turned out quite unsatisfactorily;
the number of seats won corresponds very poorly as a
rule to the number of votes cast for the different parties,
so that there is a permanent possibility of strong dis-
crepancies in the size of the government party in the
houses. If the government has a majority in both, the
upper house is of little service; if it is in a minority,
there is constant risk of serious friction, as under
1 Cf. Osborne v. Commonwealth (1911), 12 C.L.B. 321, which suggests
the invalidity of Acts contravening section 55.